THE  DEDICATIONS  OF  BISHOP 
DAVID  DE  BERNHAM 

By  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Easson,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


In  many  Scottish  parishes  there  has  been  and  will  be  during  the  present 
decade  an  opportunity  of  commemorating  an  event  of  some  interest  and 
significance — the  dedication  of  the  original  parish  church.  For  between 
the  years  1240  and  1249  David  de  Bemham,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(1240-1253),  visited  for  that  purpose  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four  of  the  parishes  of  his  large  diocese  and,  in  addition,  dedicated  three 
conventual  churches,  a private  chapel  and  the  chapel  of  an  hospital,  and 
also  reconciled  one  church  polluted  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Of  this 
conspicuous  feature  of  de  Bernham’s  episcopate,  in  which  he  seems  to  be 
unique  among  medieval  Scottish  bishops,  nothing  that  is  strictly  new 
can  be  said,  and  this  paper  is  in  any  case  compiled  under  severe  limitations. 
But  it  is  at  least  appropriate  that  the  anniversary — or  series  of  anniver- 
saries— should  not  pass  unheeded  by  this  Society,  and  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  appraise  the  activity  to  which  de  Bernham  devoted  so 
much  of  his  episcopal  career. 


I 

Our  information  regarding  these  thirteenth  century  dedications  is 
derived  from  a MS.  Pontificate  which  is  (or  was)  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  and  which  was  published  in  1885  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth.  This  volume  contains 
the  order  of  service  for  the  dedication  of  a church  used  not  only  by 
de  Bernham,  but  also  by  one  of  his  successors.  Bishop  Wishart,  on  two 
occasions  in  1276  ; and  on  ff.  2 and  3 of  the  MS.  is  a list  of  the  churches 
at  which  the  rite  was  performed  by  these  bishops  with  a note  at  each 
entry  of  the  date  on  which  rhe  dedication  took  place. ‘ It  is  remarked 
by  the  editor  that — 

“ As  a Parish  Priest  may  use  the  fly  leaf  of  his  Prayer  Book  to 
enter  temporarily  the  register  of  children  privately  baptised  by  him 
...  or  as  I have  seen  names  of  parishioners  written  in  a waste  leaf 
of  the  Sarum  Breviary  . . . so,  it  was  natural  enough  to  use  the  fly 

In  a few  causes  (in  1241)  the  date  is  incomplete. 
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leaves  of  the  Office  Book  for  registering  the  Consecration  or  Reconcilia- 
tion of  Churches.”^ 

A few  items  of  the  list  of  de  Bernham’s  dedications  are  also  recorded, 
with  some  added  detail,  in  a note  which  is  preserved  in  the  Register  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews.^ 

Before,  however,  we  consider  this  list,  something  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  Pontificate  in  which  it  is  so  fortunately  inscribed.  A Pontifical, 
i.e.,  a book  of  those  services  which  could  only  be  conducted  by  a bishop, 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  normal  possessions  of  medieval  diocesans 
and  English  instances  are  fairly  numerous,  the  earliest  being  the  Pontifical 
of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York  (732-766).  Only  two  Pontificals  known 
to  have  been  used  by  Scottish  bishops  have  survived.  One  of  these,  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; and  although  this  volume 
belonged  to  a Bishop  of  Glasgow,  it  seems  to  have  been  written,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  episcopal  use  in  the  Provmce  of  Canterbury.^  The 
other — de  Bernham’s  Pontifical — shows  in  the  offices  included  in  it  close 
affinities  not  only  with  the  Glasgow  Pontifical,  but  with  others  used  in 
the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Hereford  and  Ely.^  Its  precise  sources  do  not  caU 
for  investigation  here  ; but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  represents, 
in  the  main,  an  adaptation  of  contemporary  English  forms  for  use  in  a 
Scottish  diocese.  In  extent  it  is  limited  as  compared  with  some  English 
Pontificals,  and  the  offices  it  contains — those  for  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  the  consecration  of  an  altar,  of  a cemetery  and  a cross  and  the 
reconciliation  of  a church,  altar  and  cemetery — are  those  for  which  a 
bishop  would  be  most  in  demand. 

The  record  of  churches®  at  which  the  Pontifical  was  used  indicates 
that  de  Bernham  began  the  series  of  dedications  to  which  he  owes  his 
celebrity  within  a few  months  of  his  consecration  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews. 
That  ceremony  took  place  on  22  January,  1239/40.®  On  6 May,  1240, 
he  dedicated  the  church  of  Lasswade  ; on  13  May,  the  Blackfriars’  Church 
at  Perth  ; and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Berwick,  on  8 July.  In  1241,’ 
his  journeys  ranged  from  Berwickshire  to  Angus  for  the  dedication  of 
six  churches  (St.  Ninian’s,  Stirling ; Mertoun ; Yester ; Linton ; 
Forteviot ; Kinnettles).  In  the  following  year  forty-three  churches, 
situated  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese  from  Berwickshire  to  Kincardineshire, 

1 Pontificate,  p.  iv. 

2 R P S A,  p.  348.  The  churches  noted  are  those  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  Priory. 

s Pontif.  Bainbridge,  p.  xxxiv. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  XXXV. 

s Some  of  the  parishes  in  de  Bernham’s  list  are  no  longer  extant. 

* Dowden,  Bishops,  p.  14. 

’ After  an  interval  of  over  a year.  Part  of  that  time  he  was  abroad,  having 
left  for  Rome,  December,  1240  {Scotichronican,  II,  p.  68). 
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were  visited  (Mid  Calder  ; St.  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh  ; Channelkirk  ; 
Gordon  ; Stichill  ; a chapel  at  Fogo  ; Greenlaw  ; Langton  ; Polwarth  ; 
Chirnside  ; Holy  Trinity,  Berwick  (reconciled)  ; Baro  ; Pencaitland  ; 
Cockpen  ; Linlithgow  ; Collace  ; Falkirk  ; Strachan  ; Nigg ; Arbuthnott ; 
Kinneff ; St.  Cyrus’  ; Marykirk  ; Tannadice  ; Inverkeilor  ; St.  Vigean’s 
Aberlemno  ; Forfar  ; Glamis  ; Airlie  ; Newtyle  ; Foulis  Easter  ; Perth  ; 
Abdie  ; Flisk  ; Woolmet ; Seton  ; Gullane  ; North  Berwick  nunnery  ; 
Innerwick  ; Oldhamstocks ; Legerwood  ; Stow).  Over  almost  as  extensive 
a stretch  of  Scotland  he  dedicated,  in  1243,  forty-nine  churches  (Earlston  ; 
Kelso  ; Fogo  ; Lennel ; Hilton  ; Horndean  ; Hutton  ; Aldhame  ; 
Smahhohn  ; Carrington  ; Ratho  ; Carriden  ; Airth  ; Great  Kinghorn  ; 
Little  Kinghorn  ; Kinglassie  ; Scoonie  ; St.  Andrews  ; Kelly  ; Crail ; 
Kilrenny  ; Anstruther  ; Kilconquhar  ; Newburn  ; Largo  ; Markinch  ; 
Portmoak  ; Falkland  ; Lathrisk  ; Collessie  ; Dairsie  ; Cults  ; Errol ; 
Inchture  ; Rossie  ; Barry  ; Craig  ; Logie  ; Aldbar  ; Restennet ; Idvy  ; 
Mathielour ; Inverarity ; Benvie ; Logie  Dundee ; Blairgowrie ; 
Auchterderran  ; Livingstone  ; St.  Giles’).  In  1244,  fifteen  churches  were 
dedicated  (Ellem  ; Athelstaneford  ; Tranent ; Cranstoun  ; Saltoun  ; 
the  Greyfriars’  Church  at  Berwick  ; Inverkeithing  ; Leuchars  ; Kemback; 
Kirkliston ; Ecclesmachan  ; Bolton ; the  chapel  of  the  hospital  of 
Scotlandwell ; Fordoun ; Laurencekirk).  Nine  were  visited  in  1245 
(Heriot ; Morham  ; Kirkcaldy  ; Dysart ; Leslie  ; Auchtermuchty  ; 
Tarvit ; Moonzie  ; Whittingehame)  ; four  in  1246  (Eassie  ; Fetteresso  ; 
Kinross ; Hirsel)  ; five  in  1247  (Gogar ; Kirknewton ; Methven ; 
Simprin  ; Abercrombie)  ; three  in  1248  (Colinton  ; Eccles  ; Coldstream)  ; 
and  three  in  1249  (Kettins  ; Strathmartine  ; Clackmannan).  It  may  be 
noted  that  two  Coldingham  charters  add  a little  to  our  knowledge  of  de 
Bernham’s  journeys.  One  of  these  bears  that  the  Bishop  had  dedicated 
the  chapel  (otherwise  called  the  church)  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Berwick, 
attached  to  the  mother  church  of  Holy  Trinity  and  held  by  the  monks 
of  Durham,  and  contains  his  undertaking  to  exact  nothing  then  or  there- 
after in  respect  of  the  dedication. 2 A second  charter  shows  that  when 
the  Bishop  visited  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Berwick,  for  its 
reconciliation  after  blood  had  been  shed  in  a quarrel  between  two  of  its 
scholar-clerks,  he  was  hospitably  received  at  the  Priory  of  Coldingham  ; 
but  the  convent  cannUy  obtained  from  their  guest  an  assurance  that 
their  reception  of  him  would  not  prejudice  an  agreement  made  between 
them  and  one  of  his  predecessors  regarding  episcopal  dues.^ 

1 A later  church  of  St.  Vigean’s  was  dedicated  in  1485.  See  note  at  end  of  paper. 

2 N.  Durham.  CCCCLXXVIII. 

3 Ibid.,  CCCCLXXX.  This  happened  also  when  de  Bernham  stayed  at  Col- 
dingham in  October,  1240  [Ibid.,  CCCCLXIX). 
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II 

The  churches  which  saw  the  great  majority  of  de  Bernham's  dedications 
or  consecrations  (for  the  terms  are  virtually  synonymous)  were  clearly 
those  which  had  come  into  being  from  the  early  twelfth  century  onwards 
as  a result  of  the  penetration  (rather  than  the  adoption)  of  a territorial 
system  of  churches  ; they  had  arisen  mainly  on  the  new  feudal  estates 
which  became,  ecclesiastically,  parishes.  Their  dedication  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  thus  brought  into  use  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  these 
churches,  e.g.,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh  Livingstone  ;2  Linlithgow 
and  probably  Linton ; Oldhamstocks ; Lennel  (Coldstream)  and 
Legerwood^  had  been  in  existence  for  a hundred  years  or  more  before 
de  Bernham  conducted  their  formal  dedication,  and  others  are  mentioned 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  only  medieval  dedications  within  the  diocese 
of  St.  Andrews  which  are  recorded  before  de  Bernham’s  time  are  those 
of  the  churches  of  Coldingham^  and  Ednam®  (both  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century)  and  of  the  monastic  churches  of  Dunfermline 
(c.  1150),'^  Newbattle,  Arbroath  and  Coupar  (all  in  1233).®  A roll  of 
benefices  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews — probably  of  the  late  thirteenth 
century  — gives  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  - four  parish 
churches  and  we  may  conjecture  that  de  Bernham  had  found  at  least 
half  of  these  unconsecrated.  Dedication  records  of  other  Scottish  dioceses 
are  so  sparse  as  to  form  no  basis  of  comparison  with  St.  Andrews  ; only 
three  early  dedications  of  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  are  men- 
tioned— Glasgow  (1136  or  1146)  Peebles  (1145)  and  Hawick 
(1214)  nor  have  we  adequate  grounds  of  comparison  with  the  later 


1 Appears  in  a charter,  c.  1127  {Early  Scottish  Charters,  LXXII). 

2 Appears  in  a charter,  c.  1128  [Ibid.,  LXXXI). 

3 Appears  in  a charter,  c.  1138  {Ibid.,  CXVIII). 

* Priests  of  these  churches  are  witnesses  to  a charter,  17  July,  1127  {Ibid., 
LXXIII). 

5 Ibid.,  XX. 

« Ibid.,  XXXIII. 

’’  Ibid.,  CCXXIV  and  note. 

8 Scotichronicon,  II,  p.  59. 

9 R P S A,  pp.  28-37. 

10  ESC,  pp.  345,  348,  349;  Scotichr.,  I,  p.  509  says  1146. 

1’  Scotichr.,  I,  p.  509. 

13  Annals  of  Malcolm  and  William,  p.  395.  This  church  was  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  probably,  as  Lawrie  suggests,  because  he  had  been  abbot  of 
Melrose. 
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Middle  Ages  when  the  building  of  new  churches  (e.g.,  the  collegiate 
churches)  ^ and  the  extension  of  older  fabrics  must  have  called  for  dedica- 
tion. It  is,  however,  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  de  Bernham  accomplished  unaided,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
his  successors  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  are  found  devolving  this  duty 
upon  the  vicars-general  who  were  appointed  to  assist  them.  Thus, 
Archbishop  Forman  commissions  his  three  vicars-general — 

ecclesias  capeUas  oratoria  et  cimeteria  infra  diocesim  consecrare 
et  si  polluta  vel  suspensa  fuerint  reconciliare  ” 
and,  on  5 July,  1542,  William  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Libaria  and  suffragan 
of  Cardinal  Beaton, 

consecrat  and  dedicat  the  paris  kyrk  in  the  craig  of  the  Bass, 
in  honor  of  Sant  Baldred  . . . 

The  dedication  of  churches  to  a patron  saint  (or  saints)  came  into 
Scotland  as  a “ Roman  ” innovation.  It  has  been  said  of  the  " Celtic  " 
period  that 

if  a church  was  called  by  the  name  of  a saint  it  did  not  imply, 
as  has  been  assumed, that  the  saint  founded  it  or  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  him  by  the  people.  It  merely  implied  that  the  church  was  built 
on  land  that  had  become  by  grant  or  otherwise  the  property  of  the 
monastery  to  which  the  saint  belonged.”® 

At  all  events,  Bede's  well-known  statement  that  Nechtan,  king  of  the 
Piets,  when,  c.  701,  he  consulted  Ceolfrid  of  Jarrow  on  the  Roman  usages 
which  he  favoured — 

” asked  that  architects  should  be  sent  to  him  to  make  a church 
of  stone  among  his  people  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  promising 
to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  the  blessed  prince  of  the  Apostles 
has  been  taken  to  mark  the  earliest  attempt  at  supplanting  Celtic  custom 
by  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  “ church 
of  stone,”  contemplated  by  Nechtan,  was  built  at  Restennet and  this 

^ The  Collegiate  Church  of  Foulis  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
James  Beaton  (Dalgetty,  Foulis  Easter,  p.  106). 

^ Arclibps.  of  St  Ands.,  II,  p.  236. 

Extracta  ex  Var.  Cron.  Scocie,  p.  255. 

4 Cf.  Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  I,  p.  190  (quoted 
MacKinlay,  Dedications,  p.  2). 

5 Willis  Bund,  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  p.  322,  quoted  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Rite  of  Consecration  of  Churches  (Ch.  Histor.  Soc.,  LII,  1899),  P-  23,  footnote. 
Wordsworth  {op.  cit.,  p.  23)  puts  it : “ The  Roman  idea  was  that  the  saint  possessed 
the  church  through  being  wholly  or  partly  buried  in  it ; the  Celtic,  if  I rightly 
understand  it,  that  it  actually  belonged  to  him  or  to  his  family  or  clan,  i.e.  his  monks.” 

® A.  O.  Anderson,  Scottish  Annals  from  English  Chroniclers,  p.  48. 

’’  See  Simpson,  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  112. 
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may  have  been  the  first  church  (or,  at  least,  one  of  the  first  churches)  n 
Scotland  to  be  dedicated  to  a Roman  saint — Peter — after  the  Roman 
fashion.*  Even  so,  the  practice  did  not  become  general  until  several 
centuries  had  elapsed  and  the  romanisation  of  the  Scottish  Church  had 
set  it  in  earnest.  Within  the  Middle  Ages,  the  first  recorded  observance 
of  the  Roman  custom  is  the  dedication  (previously  mentioned)  of  what 
was  probably  intended  to  be  a parish  church  at  Coldingham,^  c.  iioo. 


Ill 

Before  we  investigate  the  significance  of  dedication,  some  features  of 
the  ceremony  as  it  was  performed  by  de  Bernham  are  worthy  of  notice  : 
(i)  Consecration-crosses  ; The  introductory  rubric  of  the  service,  as 
given  in  the  Pontificate,  ordains  that  twelve  painted  crosses  on  the  outside 
of  the  church  and  twelve  inside  are  to  be  made  ready  for  the  dedication.® 
Similar  instructions  appear  in  English  Pontificals,  e.g.,  that  of  Edmund 
Lacy,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (probably  of  the  fourteenth  century),,  where  it  is 
said  : 

“ Firstly,  provision  is  to  be  made  that  the  church  can  be  freely 
gone  round  and  that  twelve  crosses  are  painted  in  circles  on  the  walls 
inside  the  church  and  twelve  outside  . . . ” 
and  the  latest  of  the  Pontificals,  used  by  Christopher  Bainbridge,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (1508-1514),  has  an  injunction  in  the  same  terms.®  At  a 
certain  point  in  de  Bernham’s  order,  the  bishop  is  to  go  round  the  walls 
of  the  church  (inside)  making  a cross  of  chrism  with  his  thumb  in  twelve 
places,  to  do  the  like  on  the  outer  walls,  and  finally  to  cense  aU  these 
crosses.  This,  also,  is  paralleled  in  other  Pontificals.  These  painted 
crosses  were  “consecration-crosses”  and  remained  on  the  walls  of  a 
church  as  the  evidence  of  its  dedication.  They  were  of  various  forms  ;® 
and  some,  of  a later  date  than  the  thirteenth  centurv,  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  medieval  churches  in  Scotland. 

1 Ibid.,  p.  III.  Cf.  Scott,  Rise  and  Relations  of  the  Ch.  of  Scotland,  p.  271. 

2 It  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  or  partly  incorporated  in  the  choir  of  the 
somewhat  later  Priory  Church  (Cf.  the  plan  in  Hunter,  Coldingham,  opp.  p.  24). 
This  may  have  been  the  first  parish  church  contemplated  in  Scotland.  The  men  of 
Coldinghamshire  were  to  contribute  a yearly  sum  apparently  for  its  endowment 
{ESC,  XX). 

=*  Pontificale,  p.  i. 

4 Pontif.  Lacy,  p.  ii. 

® Pontif.  Bainbridge,  p.  53. 

® On  this  subject,  see  Munsey,  Hist,  of  Consec.  of  Chs.  and  Churchyards,  ch.  vii. 
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(2)  The  Alphabet  ceremony : Another  rubric  in  de  Bernham's 

dedication-service  directs  that  the  bishop  will  write  with  his  staff  across 
the  floor  of  th^  church  from  the  left  corner  on  the  east  to  the  right  corner 
on  the  west  the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  Latin  alphabet  from  the  right 
corner  on  the  east  to  the  left  corner  on  the  west.'  This  writing  of  the 
alphabet  along  two  lines  in  the  form  of  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  is  enjoined 
in  many  of  the  Pontificals.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  Latin  alphabet 
was  written  on  both  arms  of  the  cross  ; and,  on  occasion,  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  appears. 2 The  ritual  use  of  the  “ abecedarium  ” has  been 
variously  explained  ; it  has  been  derived  from  the  cross  drawn  by 
the  Roman  augurs  when  laying  out  a temple  or  that  used  by  the  “ agri- 
mensores  ” when  measuring  land.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  whose  discussion 
of  its  significance  I follow  here,^  suggests,  again,  that  the  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  is  the  Greek  initial  of  the  word  “ Christ.” 

" Speaking  generally  (he  says)  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross  . . . would 
be  the  simplest  way  possible  of  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  nave 
and  taking  possession  of  the  whole  space  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
name  of  Christ.”^ 

The  same  writer  argues  that  the  ceremony  may  have  belonged  to  the 
stage  of  marking  out  the  site  of  the  building  ; and  that,  originally  ante- 
cedent to  the  consecration,  it  was  merged  later  in  that  rite.® 

(3)  The  deposition  of  relics  : Towards  the  beginning  of  the  dedication- 
service,  in  the  Pontificale,  occurs  this  rubric  : 

” This  prayer  finished,  aU  may  enter  the  church,  the  bishop 
carrying  his  cross  in  his  hand,  the  priests  holding  the  shrine  with  the 
relics  in  front  of  the  door.”® 

Again,  after  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  the  rubric  runs  : 

‘‘  Here  may  be  laid  up  the  relics  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
altar,  a veil  having  been  spread,  if  it  can  be  done,  between  the  clergy 
and  the  people. 

Many  of  the  Pontificals  make  provision  for  the  deposition  of  relics,  albeit 
with  varieties  of  emphasis  and  detail ; some  have  a special  section  devoted 
to  it.®  The  Pontifical  of  Archbishop  Egbert  (eighth  century)  declares 

^ Pontificale,  p.  7. 

* Wordsworth,  On  the  Rite  of  Consecration,  p.  ii. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  II  seq. 

* Ibid.,  p.  13. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  13. 

Pontificale,  p.  5. 

’’  Ibid.,  p.  20;  identical  e.g.  with  Pontif.  Magdalen  College,  p.  117. 

® e.g.  Lacy  and  Lanalet. 
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that  on  the  day  before  the  dedication  the  relics  are  to  be  left  in  a place 
where  they  can  remain  overnight  “ with  hymns  and  praises  and  lights  ” 
and  to  be  brought  thence  to  the  place  of  their  deposition  and  the 
Lanalet  Pontifical  and  that  of  Bishop  Lacy®  imply  a similar  usage. 
Moreover,  the  rubrics  of  Egbert  and  Lanalet  direct  not  only  that  the 
relics  are  to  be  borne  processionally  into  the  church,  but  that  the  bishop 
is  to  place  three  particles  of  the  Lord’s  body  and  three  of  incense  with 
the  relics  in  their  chest  and  this  use  of  the  host  was  in  accordance 
with  a canon  of  the  Council  of  Chelsea  (8i6)  which  states  : 

‘ ‘ Then  let  the  Eucharist  ...  be  deposited  with  the  other  relics 
in  a chest  and  kept  in  the  same  church.  And  if  (the  bishop)  cannot 
bring  other  relics  at  least  he  can  do  this  chief  thing,  because  it  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”® 

The  host  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  used  in  the  absence  of  other  relics 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  it  was  “ the  body  of  the  saint  of  saints.”’  The 
surprising  fact,  however,  emerges  that,  in  a number  of  instances,  the 
absence  of  relics  is  not  only  envisaged,  but  regarded  as  no  obstacle  to 
dedication.  Thus,  Lacy’s  Pontifical  has  the  phrase  : 

“ If  relics  are  not  to  be  had,  the  office  is  to  be  omitted  ” 
but  the  service  otherwise  proceeds  ; and  a rubric  in  Bainbridge’s  Pontifical 
is  to  this  effect : 

“ The  prayer  follows,  whether  there  are  relics  or  not.”® 

Discussing  this  point,  Mr.  Wickham  Legg  has  stated  : 

‘‘  It  will  be  allowed  that  the  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  inclusion 
of  relics  in  altars  at  the  time  of  their  consecration^®  is  widespread 
and  can  be  traced  to  very  early  times.  But  it  may  be  submitted  that 

1 Pontif.  Egbert,  p.  27. 

Pontif.  Lanalet,  p.  22. 

3 Pontif.  Lacy,  p.  32.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Benedictional  of  Archbp. 
Robert  (tenth  century)  contemplates  the  bringing  in  of  relics  after  the  consecration 
is  completed  {Pontif.  Magd.  Coll.,  p.  279). 

* Pontif.  Egbert,  p.  46  ; Pontif.  Lanalet,  p.  23. 

® Munsey,  Hist,  of  Consec.  of  Chs.  and  Churchyards,  p.  43. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  43. 

’ Ibid.,  p.  42. 

® Pontif.  Lacy,  p.  34. 

9 Pontif.  Bainbridge,  p.  74.  Relics  are  not  mentioned  in  the  dedication-service 
printed  from  a fifteenth  century  Pontifical  by  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia,  I, 
p.  162  seq. 

10  The  consecration  of  an  altar,  although  it  might  be  done  separately,  was  a 
part  of  the  service  of  the  dedication  of  a church. 
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it  was  not  absolutely  universal.  There  is  evidence  against  the  univer- 
salit}^  of  the  practice  in  pontificals,  canons  and  other  documents  ; 
, in  some,  they  speak  of  the  inclusion  of  relics,  but  allow  many  exceptions; 
an  alternative  course  is  admitted,  the  consecration  may  be  performed 
with  or  without  relics.  In  others,  the  whole  service  appears  complete  ; 
so  that  we  can  hardly  suspect  mutilation,  and  yet  no  mention  of  relics 
can  be  found.  ...  Of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English 
history  (as  the  Council  of  Chelsea)  is  the  Pontifical  ascribed  to  St. 
Dunstan.  ...  In  the  canon  and  the  Pontifical  there  is  the  same 
thought,  a possibility  that  relics  may  not  be  at  hand  and  yet  the 
consecration  ...  is  to  proceed.  . . . The  practice  of  dispensing  with 
the  inclusion  of  relics  was  not  limited  to  England  . . . ” ; 
and  the  writer  goes  on  to  give  examples  from  Germany  and  Italy.i  He 
also  accounts  for  this  development  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  had  become  unobtainable  and  were  replaced  by  ‘ 'reliquiae 
sanctificatae  ” — secondary  relics  associated  with  the  martyr,  such  as  a 
thread  of  his  clothes. 

“ They  had  ceased  to  be,  as  in  early  times,  the  martyr  himself  in 
his  confession^  beneath  the  altar  and  had  begun  to  be  something  of 
the  nature  of  a make-believe.  When  it  had  reached  that  point  men 
would  not  be  slow  to  think  that  relics  might  be  done  without  . . . ”^ 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  adopted  the  suggestion,  based  on  a London 
Pontifical  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  there  was  a distinction  of  usage 
between  the  “ Roman  custom  ” — which  was  to  enclose  relics — and  the 
“ English  custom  ” — which  was  to  dispense  with  them.'*  Whether  or 
not  this  distinction  held  in  the  previous  century,  the  former  usage  is 
favoured  in  de  Bernham’s  Pontificale. 

(4)  The  endowment : After  the  deposition  of  relics,  de  Bernham  has 
this  rubric  : 

" This  prayer  finished,  an  endowment  (dos)  will  be  required  from 
the  lord  of  the  estate  (fundus),  without  which  the  church  neither  can 
be  nor  ought  to  be  dedicated.  The  gift  granted  will  be  offered  by  that 
lord  upon  the  altar  by  knife  or  by  staff. 


1 Legg,  Dr.  Mercati  and  the  Relics  in  the  Consecration  of  Altars  (Ch.  Histor. 
Soc.,  LXXIII  (1903)),  pp.  55,  56,  58. 

* The  name  given  to  the  place  where  relics  were  kept. 

* Legg,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

* Wordsworth,  On  the  Rite  of  Consec.  of  Chs.,  pp.  21,  23  (and  footnote).  The 
Pontifical  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Lansdowne  451)  indicates  that  the  non-inclusion  of  relics — 
the  ■'  English  custom  ” — was  fostered  by  “ the  scarcity  of  relics  and  the  rare 
canonization  of  new  saints.” 

Pontificale,  p.  22.  The  knife  and  staff  were  symbols  ; see  ESC,  p.  256. 
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Likewise,  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  bishop’s  sermon  is  to  be  the  giving 
of  a lawful  endowment  to  the  church  without  which  it  ought  not  to  be 
dedicated.!  This  latter  direction  appears  verbatim  in  the  Magdalen 
College  Pontifical  I have  not  found  the  endowment  mentioned  else- 
where in  English  sources.  In  Scotland,  however,  there  are  on  record 
several  examples  of  this  transaction  taking  place  at  a church’s  dedication. 
Thus,  a charter  of  King  Edgar  states  : 

“ Know  ye  that  I came  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Coldingham  . . . and  I offered  on  the  altar  to  that  church  as 
an  endowment  and  gave  the  whole  township  of  Swinton,  etc.”^ 
Again,  c.  1155,  David  I grants  to  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  Nithbrin 
and  Balcristin 

‘ ‘ as  they  were  given  to  that  church  in  dotem  on  the  day  on  which 
it  wa  dedicated  ” ;■* 

while  the  Scotichronicon  relates  that,  in  1318,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
“ great  church  ” (i.e.  the  Cathedral)  of  St.  Andrews,  Robert  I made  an 
offering  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  be  received  yearly  from  his  revenues.® 
The  parish  churches  which  de  Bernham  dedicated  were,  no  doubt,  already 
endowed,  for  teinds  accrued  to  them  ; and  the  lord’s  token  gift  on  the 
day  of  dedication  was  made  by  way  of  ratification  of  existing  revenues 
or  in  augmentation  of  them. 

(5)  The  address  to  the  people  : The  Pontificate  enjoins  that  after  the 
Gospel  in  the  mass  which  follows  the  dedication, 

“ the  bishop  is  to  have  a sermon  to  the  people  concerning  the 
dedication  of  the  church,  the  peace  of  those  coming  and  returning 
(to  it),  the  observing  of  the  dedication-day  (i.e.  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication)  in  that  parish,  the  lawful  endowment  granted  to  the 
church  without  which  it  cannot  be  consecrated  and  the  names  of  the 
saints  in  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated.”® 

One  early  English  source — the  Benedictional  of  Archbishop  Robert  — 
gives  the  full  text  of  such  a sermon  f and  the  rubric  in  de  Bernham’s 
order  appears  word  for  word  in  the  Pontifical  of  Magdalen  College.® 

1 Pontificate,  p.  24. 

Pontif.  Magd.  Coll.,  p.  122. 

3 ESC,  XX. 

4 ESC,  CCXXIV. 

5 Scotichr.,  II,  p.  271. 

® Pontificate,  p.  24. 

Benedictional  Archhp.  Robert,  pp.  69-72. 

® Pontif.  Magd.  Coll.,  p.  122. 
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Otherwise,  the  English  Pontificals  do  not  point  to  any  general  observance 
of  this  custom.* 


IV 

We  may  now  investigate  the  significance  of  the  rite  performed  by  de 
Bernham  in  so  many  parishes  and,  in  particular,  examine  the  association 
of  dedication  (the  placing  of  a church  under  the  patronage  of  a saint  or 
saints)  with  consecration  (the  setting  apart  of  a church  for  the  worship 
of  God).  An  extensive  scrutiny  of  the  Pontificals  shows  that  no  definite 
distinction  between  dedication  and  consecration  is  made  in  them  and  that 
the  terms  are  in  general  interchangeable  and  are  used  as  equivalent  in 
meaning.  Thus,  a rubric  of  the  Magdalen  College  Pontifical  says  : 

‘ ‘ When  the  dedication  of  the  church  is  finished,  the  prelate  will  go 
out  . . . will  re-vest  himself  . . . and  the  bishop  will  go  in  pro- 
cession with  all  the  clergy  to  the  church  which  he  has  consecrated.’”^ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  although  the  Romans  described  as  consecrated 
whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  (e.g.,  fields,  animals), 
and  as  dedicated  those  things  which  had  a more  intimate  connection  with 
their  worship  (e.g.,  tables,  altars),  these  expressions  “were  often  used 
mdiscrimately.”3  But  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  consecration  and  dedication 
practically  as  synonyms  is  no  mere  survival  of  an  obscured  distinction. 
A special  reason  can  be  given  for  the  close  and  customarv  association  of 
these  terms. 

The  veneration  of  the  relics  of  saints  goes  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church. ^ A distinguished  French  historian  has  shown  how, 
about  the  sLxth  century,  this  veneration  led  to  a significant  development — 
he  is  speaking  primarily  of  France,  but  his  words  have  wider  implications  : 

‘ ‘ Men  came  to  think  that  each  sacred  building  should  be  dedicated 
to  a saint,  bear  his  name,  contain  some  fragment  of  his  body.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  writers  of  that  time  with  what  care  the  men  of  a town 
or  of  an  estate  sought  relics,  with  what  bitterness  people  contended 
from  city  to  city  for  those  which  were  renowned.  Till  then,  the  church 
was  only  a gathering-place  of  the  faithful,  the  room  where  the  mystery 

1 Pontif,  Lanalet  has  the  lessons  for  the  offices  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  (p.  28  seq.). 

* Pontif.  Magd.  Coll.,  p.  12 1 ; cf.  Pontif.  Lanalet,  p.  2.  De  Bernham,  it  may 
be  noted,  uses  sanctificare , consecrare  and  dedicare  of  the  altar  [Pontificate,  pp.  16, 
19,  20). 

Catholic  Encycl.,  s.v.  “ Consecration.” 

* See  Munsey,  Hist,  of  Consec.  of  Chs.  and  Churchyards,  p.  19. 
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of  the  sacrifice  was  performed.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  presence 
of  sacred  bodies  was  needful  in  order  that  the  great  act  might  be 
celebrated.  But  little  by  little  the  tradition  changed.  Temples  were 
built  to  enclose  the  precious  remains.  Relics  were  deposited  in  those 
which  were  already  built.  Finally  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
the  people  of  a locality  are  seen  going  far  in  search  of  bones  with  which 
to  provide  their  church.  Thus  the  custom  was  set  up  that  no  altar, 
no  oratory  could  be  consecrated  if  it  did  not  contain  some  relics.  . . . 
And  where  the  portion  of  his  body  is  the  saint  is  always  present.  It 
is  not  an  ideal  spiritualised  presence,  . . . but  the  real  existence  of 
a being,  visible  at  times  to  bodily  eyes  and  manifesting  himself  by 
the  outward  signs  of  life.  ...  He  mingles  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
speaks  to  them,  writes  to  them,  appears  to  them  in  dreams.  He 
cures  sickness  or  removes  evils,  famine,  plague,  war.  . . . Himself 
guarding  his  tomb,  he  defends  his  dwelling  from  the  attacks  of  time 
and  men  . . . from  his  church  he  is  truly  the  patron  of  the  com- 
munity. No  doubt,  similar  ideas  prompted  people  to  seek  the  patron- 
age of  a noble  and  the  patronage  of  a saint.  The  need  of  protection 
which  is  in  the  depths  of  (men’s)  souls  is  always  the  same.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  to  the  rich  man,  the  potentate,  that  they  entrust  their 
land  or  their  life,  when  (these  are)  threatened  ; on  the  other,  it  is 
from  God’s  favoured  one  that  they  ask  help  for  body  or  for  soul.”* 

The  deposition  of  relics,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commonly  a feature 
of  the  medieval  dedication  service,  is  clearly  a survival  of  the  practice 
which  implied  a realistic  belief  in  the  saint’s  presence  and  power  ; and 
in  the  earliest  English  Pontifical  that  realism  is  peculiarly  apparent. 
Thus,  the  intimation  to  the  people  of  the  forthcoming  dedication  is  in 
this  form  : 

“ Dearly  beloved  brethren,  among  the  other  customary  instances 
of  the  virtues  which  pertain  to  the  glory  of  Christ  our  Lord,  this  too 
he  has  granted  to  all  his  saints,  who  for  the  confession  of  his  name 
have  gone  to  their  death  and  earned  the  rewards  of  heaven,  so  that 
where  their  precious  relics  are  placed  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
the  whole  body  of  the  saint  is  believed  to  be.  And  for  that  reason 
we  remind  you,  beloved,  inasmuch  as  on  such  and  such  a day  or  in 
such  and  such  a place  a church  is  to  be  dedicated  there  and  the  relics 
of  such  and  such  a holy  martyr  deposited  (and)  we  ask  you  on  receiving 
warning  from  us  to  be  present  without  fail  on  that  day. ”2 


1 P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Les  paroisses  rurales  dans  I’ancienne  France,  pp.  30-31. 
* Pontif.  Egbert,  p.  27. 
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Further,  this  literal  view  of  the  saints’  presence  underlies  certain  antiphons 
in  Egbert’s  order,  e.g., 

‘‘  Come,  ye  saints  of  God,  enter  into  the  city  of  the  Lord.  For  a 
new  church  is  built  for  jmu,  where  the  people  may  adore  the  majesty 
of  the  Lord.”! 

Nearly  five  centuries  later,  in  de  Bernham’s  Pontificale,  there  is  a prayer 
in  which  the  bishop  commends  the  church  to  God  and  the  saint  in  whose 
honour  it  is  dedicated  : 

‘‘  To  thee,  Saint  N.,  we  commend  the  care  of  this  temple  which 
we  have  consecrated  to  our  Lord  God  ; that  here  thou  wilt  be  inter- 
cessor, that  thou  wilt  bear  the  prayers  and  vows  of  those  who  offer 
them  here  to  the  Lord  God  and  that  thou  wilt  continue  the  ever 
watchful  guardian  and  constant  doorkeeper  of  this  house  of  the  Lord 
God  ; that  thou  wilt  set  up  the  shield  of  thy  defence  against  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  ; lest  the  author  of  evil 
ma}'  prevail  to  sully  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  faithful  here  ; but 
by  thine  intervention,  to  whom  above  all  we  commend  this  charge, 
with  the  aid  of  all  saints  (and)  protected  by  the  shield  of  thy  divine 
defence  from  hurt  of  body  or  soul,  all  who  pray  here  may  be  heeded.  ”2 
This  prayer  of  commendation,  which  appears  in  other  Pontificals  more  or 
less  contemporary  with  de  Bernham’s,  is  found,  similarly  worded,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Pontifical  of  Archbishop  Bainbridge.^ 

V 

So  far  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  rite  of  dedication.  We  may  now 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  ; What  was  it  that  prompted  de  Bernham 
to  essay  the  task  for  which  he  is  best  known  ? It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  offer  more  than  a partial  explanation  of  his  assiduity  in  dedicating 
the  churches  of  his  diocese.  The  sporadic  course  of  the  foundation  of 
churches  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
churches  were  still  unconsecrated  in  the  middle  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  default,  however,  of  any  fresh  explanation  of  de  Bernham’s 
activities,  three  suggestions  may  be  re-examined. 

(i)  The  theory  is  advocated  by  Lockhart  that,  as  a result  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mendicant  orders  in  Scotland,  there  was  a general  desertion 
of  the  parish  churches  which  de  Bernham  sought  to  counteract. 


^ Pontif.  Egbert,  p.  45. 

2 Pontificale,  p.  22. 

® Pontif.  Bainbridge,  pp. 
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‘ ‘ ‘ The  people  ’ (the  quotation  is  from  Hallam)  ‘ frequented  almost 
exclusively  the  churches  of  the  Mendicants  and  but  seldom  asked  for 
the  sacraments  ...  or  for  burial,  except  among  them,  which  naturally 
called  forth  grievous  complaints  from  the  ordinary  priests  who  had  the 
charge  of  parishes.’  This  was  evidently^  the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  throughout  Europe,  when  David  de  Bernham,  with  his 
Pontifical  in  his  hand,  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  churches  in  his 
extensive  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  . . . ” 
and,  again,  the  same  writer  states  : 

“ It  was  evidently  this  new  and  influential  movement  . . . that 
induced  David  de  Bernham  to  proceed  so  zealously  to  the  consecration 
of  churches  in  his  diocese. 

Lockhart  goes  on  to  suggest  that  de  Bernham’s  dedications  were  designed 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  parish  churches  and  so  to  reclaim  for  them 
those  who  were  “ flocking  to  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Mendicants.”'* 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a situation  did  arise  in  certain  parts 
of  Christendom.  Sabatier  has  said  of  the  Franciscans  : 

“ Without  churches,  the  Friars  were  only  preachers.  . . . With 
churches,  they  were  under  a fatal  obligation  to  aim  first  of  all  at 
preaching  there  and  drawing  the  crowds,  then  at  erecting  them  into  a 
sort  of  counter-parishes. ”5 

Existing  records,  however,  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  state 
of  affairs  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  de  Bernham’s  episcopate  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Friars  had  gained  sufficient  ground  in  that  king- 
dom by  that  time  to  make  their  influence  strongly  felt  for  good  or  ill. 
The  one  point  of  controversy  with  the  parish  clergy  to  which,  we  know, 
their  presence  on  Scottish  soil  had  given  rise — and  it  was  so  in  other 
lands — was  that  of  the  right  of  burial ; this  emerged  in  1230  within  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow.®  Despite  Lockhart,  it  is  not  at  aU  evident  that  de 
Bernham’s  policy  was  anti-Mendicant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop, 
so  far  from  showing  antagonism  to  the  Friars,  dedicated  two  of  their 
churches,  the  Blackfriars’  Church  at  Perth,  on  13  May,  1240,  and  the 
Greyfriars’  Church  at  Berwick,  on  6 May,  1244. 

1 Ital.  mine. 

® Lockhart,  Ch.  of  Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  p.  90. 

» Ibid.,  p.  91. 
i Ibid.,  p.  91. 

Vie  de  S.  Frangois,  p.  31 1. 

® When  the  Greyfriars  of  Roxburgh  sought  the  dedication  of  their  burial 
ground  (Calchou,  418).  There  were  only  two  contemporary  houses  of  Greyfriars — 
Berwick  and  Haddington — in  de  Bernham’s  diocese.  I am  unable  to  check  the 
number  of  houses  of  Blackfriars. 
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(2)  The  suggestion  has  been  made^  that  the  Bishop,  by  placing  so 
many  churches  under  the  patronage  of  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar, 
was  bent  on  removing  any  lingering  associations  with  the  Celtic  Church 
and,  indeed,  on  completing  the  romanising  process  accelerated,  if  not 
initiated,  by  Queen  Margaret  and  her  sons.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
we  have  no  contemporary  record  of  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  de 
Bernham  dedicated  the  churches  which  he  visited  except  for  those  cases 
where  a church  is  designated  by  a saint’s  name  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
churches  of  the  locality,  e.g.,  St.  Cuthbert’s  and  St.  Giles’,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Vigean’s,  Arbroath,  and — of  more  consequence — the  list  of  nine 
appropriated  churches  of  St.  Andrews  Priory 2 which  gives  in  each  instance 
the  name  of  the  saint  or  saints  under  whose  patronage  the  church  was 
placed.  An  examination  of  this  list  reveals  that  two  churches  were 
dedicated  to  " Roman  ” saints — Linlithgow  to  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrews 
to  the  Holy  Trinity ; that  one  was  certainly  and  two  were  probably 
dedicated  to  “Celtic”  saints — Foulis  to  St.  Mernan,  Ecclesgrig  to  St. 
Cyricus,  Scoonie  to  St.  Memma ; and  that  four  were  dedicated  to  a 
“ Roman”  and  a “Celtic”  saint — Markinch  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Modrust,  Portmoak  to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Moan,  Lathrisk  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Athernisc,  Rossie  to  St.  Laurence  and 
St.  Coman.  Now  the  surprising  feature  of  these  dedications  is  not  how 
many  Celtic  saints  have  been  superseded,  but  how  many  have  been  re- 
tained. No  doubt  such  a case  as  Forgan,  where  St.  Andrew  seems  to  have 
displaced  St.  Fillan  as  patron  saint  of  the  parish,  may  indicate  that  there 
was  some  substitution  of  Roman  titulars  for  Celtic  saints  in  the  earlier 
medieval  period.  But  we  cannot  attribute  any  such  change  to  the  influ- 
ence of  de  Bernham  nor  is  it  possible,  on  the  slender  evidence  we  possess, 
to  see  in  his  dedications  the  expression  of  a calculated  romanising  policy. 

(3)  The  suggestion  endorsed  by  the  editor  of  the  Pontificale  appears 
to  me  to  offer  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  de  Bernham’s  sustained 
endeavour  to  secure  the  dedication  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese. 

“ In  the  year  1239  (h®  writes)  Cardinal  Otho  held  a Legatine 
Council  in  Edinburgh.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  this  Synod  are 
lost ; but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Cardinal  should  have 
issued  among  others  a Constitution  relating  to  the  neglect  of  Consecra- 
tion of  Churches.  We  know  that  this  was  a subject  which  had  been 
in  Otho’s  mind  and  that  only  a year  or  two  before  he  had  promulgated 
an  order  dealing  with  that  subject  at  the  head  of  his  Constitutions 
for  England  in  1237. ’’^ 

1 I am  unable  to  locate  its  source. 

® R P S A,  p.  348. 

® Pontificale,  p.  v. 
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The  reference  is  to  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Westminster  (21  and  22 
November,  1237)  which  orders  the  consecration  of  all  cathedral,  con- 
ventual and  parochial  churches  by  the  diocesan  bishop  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  their  completion,  failing  which,  no  masses  are  to  be  cele- 
brated in  themd  The  likelihood  that  Otho  did  make,  in  1239,  ^ decree 
in  similar  terms  applying  to  Scotland  and  that  de  Bernham  acted  on  the 
legate’s  injunction  rather  than  on  his  own  initiative  is  enhanced  by  the 
mention  of  the  legate  in  the  constitutions  for  his  own  diocese  issued  by 
the  Bishop  in  1242.  In  the  regulation  framed  by  de  Bernham  for  the 
residence  and  ordination  of  vicars  he  professes  to  reiterate 

“ what  our  venerable  father,  Otho,  by  the  grace  of  God  legate  of 
Scotland,  lately  decreed  ” ;2 

and  the  regulation  is  parallel  to  a canon  of  the  Council  held  at  London 
in  1237.^  I do  not  venture  to  speculate  here  how  far  loyalty  to  a legatine 
injunction  regarding  the  consecration  of  churches  would  chime  in  with 
the  inclination  of  one  who,  by  the  testimony  of  his  statutes,  appears  to 
have  been  a vigilant  corrector  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  if  not  an  outright 
reformer.  It  may  have  been  that  the  attitude  of  the  earher  medieval 
bishops  in  the  matter  of  dedication  was  slack  ; or  that  churches  were 
regarded  as  consecrated  without  formal  rite  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  mass 
had  been  celebrated  in  them  and  de  Bernham  was  perhaps  more  of  a 
precisian  than  his  predecessors.  What  we  know  of  this  bishop,  however, 
disposes  us  to  believe  that  the  rectifying  of  a long-standing  irregularity 
would  be  a task  much  to  his  mind  ; and  that  the  extensive  journeys  on 
which  so  many  churches  received  consecration  were  made  by  one  who  was 
a loyal  son  of  the  Church,  a conscientious  diocesan  and  a contender,  if 
not  for  exalted  spiritual  ideals,  at  least  for  a “ decency  and  order  ” too 
often  lacking  in  his  day. 

Note. 

Among  the  charters  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  is  a record  of  the 
dedication  by  George  de  Brana,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  August,  1485,  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  its  altar,  the  chapel  of  St.  Ninian 
and  its  altar,  the  church  of  St.  Vigean,^  two  altars  and  its  cemetery  (at  the 


1 Landon,  Councils,  II,  p.  2S8. 

2 Statutes,  p.  66. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  66,  footnote. 

4 That  this  view  was  held  is  noted  by  Duchesne,  quoted  Wordsworth,  On  the 
Rite  of  Consec.  of  Chs.,  p.  7. 

6 An  earlier  church  of  St  Vigean  had  been  dedicated  by  de  Bernham. 
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instance  of  John  Brown,  one  of  the  parishioners)  and  four  altars  within 
the  abbey  churchd  This  bishop  of  an  Irish  see  and  formerly  of  the  Greek 
episcopate  may  have  been  acting  as  suffragan  to  Archbishop  Schevez  of 
St.  Andrews  or  deputising  for  him.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
monks  were  availing  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  utilising  the  services 
of  any  CathoUc  bishop  for  acts  of  dedication. 

1 Aberbrothoc,  II,  267. 
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